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COORDINATOR  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


As  announced  in  our  last  newsletter,  the  office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Indian  Affairs  put  on  a  conference/training  seminar  entitled  "Inter¬ 
viewing  Techniques  for  Child  Sexual  Assault".  The  seminar  was  held  at 
the  Rainbow  Hotel  in  Great  Falls,  Montana  on  July  24,  1986.  The 
speakers  at  the  conference  included  Ms.  Iva  Trot tier,  Mental  Health 
Specialist  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  Poplar,  and  Mr.  Glen 
Huestis,  Sheriff  for  Blaine  County.  As  previously  outlined,  the  con¬ 
ference  covered  interviewing  sexually  assaulted  children  from  both  a 
legal  standpoint,  as  well  as  mental  health.  The  conference  was  well- 
attended  and  persons  participating  felt  that  the  material  covered  was 
very  informative  and  useful.  Both  Ms.  Trottier  and  Mr.  Huestis  deserve 
a  pat  on  the  back  for  the  time  and  effort  they  put  into  their  present¬ 
ations.  Their  professionalism  and  concern  were  apparent  and  we 
appreciate  their  help  in  putting  together  what  was  deemed  a  successful 
conference. 

This  office  decided  to  have  registration  fees  for  the  conference  be 
donations  to  three  tribally  affiliated  foster  care  homes.  (The  White 
Buffalo  Center  in  Browning,  The  Wild  Horse  Youth  Ranch  in  Ft.  Belknap, 
and  the  Hope  Ranch  in  Poplar.)  The  response  in  this  area  was 
tremendous.  All  of  the  many  people  who  attended  the  conference  also 
deserve  a  pat  on  the  back  for  their  generous  donations  of  canned  food, 
toys,  and  clothing.  A  list  of  the  items  donated,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
conference  participants,  follows. 

Louie  and  I  would  just  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  both 
Iva  and  Glen  for  the  wonderful  job  they  did  on  presenting  some  very 
sensitive  material  in  a  very  informative  and  positive  light.  We  would 
also  like  to  thank  the  many  interested  and  truly  concerned  persons  who 
attended  the  conference  and  helped  to  make  it  such  a  success.  Without 
audience  participation,  information  and  ideas  cannot  truly  be  shared. 

All  of  the  people  involved  did  a  fantastic  job  of  letting  others  know 
what  works  for  them  or  their  area  and  how  they  could  possibly  change  or 
adapt  those  things  for  use  by  others. 

Also,  we  taped  the  seminar  in  its  entirety  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
videotape  edited  and  copied  for  use  by  interested  agencies /individuals 
in  a  few  months.  We’ll  keep  you  posted. 

Please  let  us  know  your  feelings  on  the  conference  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so.  We  appreciate  any  criticism  you  may  have  as  it  will 
allow  us  to  improve.  Again,  thanks  go  out  to  all  of  you. 

LIST  OF  CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS 

(addresses  are  included  so  that  should  you  wish  to  contact  one  another 
for  purposes  of  setting  up  Child  Protection  Teams  or  simply  obtain¬ 
ing/sharing  information,  you  may  do  so.) 

Willie  Keenan  Patrolman/Dispatcher  Box  278  Pablo,  MT 

Ruth  Larsen  SRS  Lake  County  OHS,  Box  847,  Poison,  MT 

Jan  Barce  Med.Soc.Wkr/Tribal  Health,  26  Round  Butte  Rd.,  Ronan,  MT 

Kathleen  Ross  Tribal  Court  Soc.Wkr. ,  P.0.  Box  278,  Pablo,  MT 


Cheri  McClure 
Kelly  Swaney 
Fred  Guardipee 
Cyril  England 
Gene  Guardipee 


Sec.-THD  Mental  Health,  26  Round  Butte  Rd,  Ronan,  MT 
Juvenile  Probation,  CS&K  Tribe,  Box  278,  Pablo,  MT 
Juvenile  Officer,  Box  1342,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Juvenile  Officer,  Box  213,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Juvenile  Officer,  Box  245,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Evelyn  Birdrattler  Dir.  Sexual  Abuse,  Box  972,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Christine  Burd  MSW  IHS  Hospital,  Browning,  MT  59417 

Terry  McAnally  Counseling  Student,  Box  514,  Poplar,  MT  59255 
Rodney  Gervais  Juvenile  Officer,  Box  1491,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Ruby  Larsen  Helena  Indian  Alliance,  436  N.  Jackson,  Helena,  MT  59601 
Ellen  Schneider  RN-Leo  Pocha  Clinic,  436  N.  Jackson,  Helena,  MT  59601 
Neoma  Abbatt  Family  Planning,  Box  953,  Harlem,  MT  59526 
Mary  A.  Ereaux  CHR,  Box  873,  Harlem,  MT  59526 

Gail  Chelial  RN,  Native  Amer.  Center,  700  10th  St.  S.,  Gt.  Falls,  MT 
Marie  J.  Donnelly  Mental  Hlth  Spec.,  RR  1,  Box  80,  Harlem,  MT  59526 
Kathryn  Johnson  Child  Welfare  Rep.,  Harlem,  MT  59521 
Judy  Gray  Social  Services,  Box  98,  Harlem,  MT  59521 
Ed  Wagner  Social  Services,  Box  98,  Harlem,  MT  59521 
Jackie  DePriest  Blaine  Co.  Human  Services,  Box  1088,  Chinook,  MT 
Julene  Pepion  Kennerly  Blackfeet  Soc.  Services  Adm.,  Browning,  MT 
Donna  Kennerly  Blackfeet  Child  Abuse  &  Neglect,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Donald  L.  Clayborn, Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs,  Helena,  MT  59620-0503 
Cheryle  C.  Zwang,  Adm.  Asst.,  Indian  Affairs,  Helena,  MT  59620-0503 
Ivan  Spoonhunter  Medical  Soc.  Worker,  Ft.  Washakie,  Wyoming 
Linda  Jaeger  Social  Worker,  706  2nd  Street  S.E.,  Cut  Bank,  MT  59427 
Ken  Morsette  Criminal  Investigator,  P.0.  Box  1587,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Glenn  Littlebird,  Sr.  Supervisory  Crim.  Invest.,  BIA-LES,  Browning,  MT 
Greg  Gilham  Criminal  Investigator,  BIA-LES,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Mark  Keller  Lead  Police  Officer,  BIA-LES,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Phil  Hutchins  Doctor-Rocky  Boy,  Box  664,  Rocky  Boy  Rt . ,  Box  Elder,  MT 
Valerie  Cochran  HSC,  Indian  Education,  Great  Falls,  MT 
Lynette  Calf  Bossribs  Blackfeet  Tribal  Court  Sec.,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Celestus  Arrowtop  Tribal  Court  Judge,  Browning,  MT  59417 

Director,  White  Buffalo  Home,  Browning,  MT  59417 
CCF  Supervisor,  Box  Elder,  MT 
Education  Scholarship  Officer,  Box  Elder,  MT 
Ft.  Belknap  Tribal  Court  Clerk,  Harlem,  MT 
Director  Social  Services,  Lame  Deer,  MT  59043 
Blackfeet  Public  Defender,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Secretary,  Blackfeet  Agency,  Browning,  MT  59417 
Clerk,  Blackfeet  Agency,  Browning,  Montana  59417 
Prosecuting  Secretary,  Browning,  Montana  59417 
Montana  Intertribal  Policy  Board,  Billings,  MT  59102 


Violet  Butterfly 
Minnie  BigKnife 
Frances  Topsky 
Marlene  Stiffarm 
Patricia  Tallbull 
Kathy  Flamand 
Cheryl  Mad  Man 
Delores  Iron  Shirt 
Cheryl  Guardipee 
Merle  Lucas 


DONATIONS  DISTRIBUTED  AT  CONFERENCE 

4  large  boxes/packages  of  diapers 
2  towels 

2  baby  clothing  sets 

3  T-shirts 

1  package  girls  briefs 

1  six-pack  of  boys  socks 

2  hot  wheels  cars /trucks 


1  junior  baseball  glove 
1  dry  baby  food 
1  clock 

1  three-pack  of  girls  socks 

2  puzzles 
2  dolls 

1  three-pack  boys  briefs 
1  shirt  and  pants  set  for  girl 
1  -toy  rattle 
1  sleeper  (size  4)  boy 
4  rubber  pants  (baby) 

1  boys  short/shirt  set 
1  girls  shirt/pant  set 
1  girls  nightgown 
1  baby  set  with  2  prs.  socks 
1  diaper  tape 
1  baby  wipe 

1  boys  six-pack  of  socks 
1  Teddy  bear 

1  baby  bath  set  and  bottle  slipper 
1  dry  cereal  set 
1  girls  blouse  and  socks 
1  6-pack  of  socks 

1  playground  ball 

2  crayon  sets  (48  box) 

1  bag  of  candy 

1  boys  shirt/short  set 

2  terry  cloth  babysets 

2  cans  apple  filling 

3  cans  tuna 

2  cans  beans 

3  boxes  jello 

1  three-pack  baby  socks 
1  soft  sense  lotion 

1  box  wetnaps 

2  crest  toothpastes 
1  reach  toothbrush 

1  hair  barette  package 
1  comb  and  brush  pack 
1  style  shampoo  and  conditioner 

1  soft  soap 

2  twelve  packs  of  soup 

1  twelve  pack. of  pears 

2  ten  dollar  donations  from  the  White  Buffalo  Home  to  the  Hope  Ranch  and 

the  Wild  Horse  Youth  Ranch. 

AS  CAN  BE  SEEN  FROM  THE  LIST,  THOSE  PERSONS  ATTENDING  THE  CONFERENCE 
WERE  VERY  GENEROUS  AND  WE  AGAIN  WISH  TO  THANK  THEM.  THE  KIDS  WILL 
BENEFIT  FROM  YOUR  GENEROSITY! 


GOVERNORS’  INTERSTATE  INDIAN  COUNCIL  HELD 


The  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs,  Donald  L.  Clayborn,  was  an 
appointed  delegate  to  the  Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  (GIIC) 
held  at  the  Radisson  Hotel  in  Denver,  Colorado  on  August  10-15,  1986. 

The  purpose  of  the  GIIC  is  for  coordinating/sharing  of  information 
between  delegates  of  the  various  member  states  with  Indian  liasons 
and/or  Indian  commissions. 

Many  issues  were  discussed  during  the  week  long  meeting;  some  of 
the  most  notable  were:  Cultural/burial  preservation  law(s)„  Indian 
Health  Service  proposed  regulation  changes,  abrogation  of  trust 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Congress  through  rule-making  abilities  of 
federal  agencies,  Cooperative  agreements  and  their  various  function 
between  tribal  and  state  governments.  Recent  precedent-setting  court 
cases/decisions  in  areas  of  legal  tribal  jurisdiction.  Use  of  the  media 
for  influencing/lobbying  efforts  at  state  legislatures,  etc. 

The  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  from  Montana,  in  accompaniment 
with  the  Commissioner's  desk  of  Oklahoma,  requested  the  authorship  of  a 
resolution  from  the  GIIC  opposing  the  proposed  regulation  change 
currently  being  considered  for  h  blood  quantum  levels  for  provision  of 
services.  The  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  from  Montana  provided  a 
presentation  on  cooperative  agreements  between  state/tribal  governments 
and  a  presentation  on  Montana's  legislative  body  and  existing 
legislation  enhancing  and  networking  Montana's  tribal  governments. 

The  GIIC  proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  and  informative  session 
and  should  this  office  be  able  to  offer  assistance  to  anyone  in  the  area 
of  workshops  or  technical  assistance  in  any  of  these  areas,  we  would  be 
available  at  the  request  of  the  tribal  governments  or  other  interested 
agencies . 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR: 


Dear  Louie  and  Cheryle, 

What  could  I  say... except  that  on  behalf  of  the  Wild  Horse  Youth  Ranch, 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  gratitude  and  appreciation,  for  the  clothing 
and  food  items  donated  to  this  facility  by  all  the  people  who  attended 
the  training  held  in  Great  Falls  on  July  24,  1986. 

Many  times  we  have  children  who  enter  the  home  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Due  to  the  circumstances  many  of  these  children  come  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  clothing.  During  the  Christmas  holidays,  many  children  are 
unable  to  enjoy  the  food,  clothing,  toys  or  other  items  which  we 
received  at  the  session. 

Please  rest  assured  that  these  items  will  reach  children  in  need.  We 
appreciate  your  thoughtfulness  and  concern  for  all  children.  Great  job. 

Thank  you, 

Kathryn  Johnson 

Child  Welfare  Representative 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


REMINDER! ! 

Montana's  state  legislature  will  convene  in  January,  1987.  This  only 
gives  us  4-5  months  before  the  session.  In  this  timespan,  ideas 
regarding  bills  need  to  be  examined,  the  bills  themselves  need  to  be 
developed,  and  sponsors  for  the  bills  need  to  be  found. 

Let's  get  on  the  ball  and  be  prepared! 

BROWNING  SCHOOL  AWARDED  GRANT 
(Wotanin  Wowapi,  August  7,  1986) 

Browning  Public  Schools  received  $76,441  in  Public  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Facilities  Program  grant  to  establish  a  non-commercial  low-power 
TV  station  in  the  community  to  provide  the  first  local  service  to 
reservation  areas  of  Glacier  County.  The  total  cost  of  this  is 
$101,922. 

Five  other  Montana  communities  will  receive  a  total  of  $579,865  for 
Public  Telecommunications  Facilities  Program  grants  for  fiscal  1986. 
Salish  Kootenai  College,  Pablo,  received  $145,857  of  this  amount  to 
establish  two  non-commercial  low-power  TV  stations  in  Ronan  and  St. 
Ignatius  to  provide  the  first  local  service  to  the  central  Flathead 
Reservation.  The  total  cost  of  this  project  is  $195,977. 

Other  Montana  grantees  are  Sweet  Grass  County,  Townsend  TV 
District,  Northern  Montana  College,  and  Bitterroot  Valley  Public  TV. 

The  National  Telecommunications  and  Information  Administration 
funded  a  total  of  145  projects  across  the  country  to  extend  public 
telecommunications  to  unserved  areas  and  to  maintain  or  improve  public 
broadcasting  services  already  in  place. 

LAW  BARS  INDIAN  AID 

(Billings  Gazette,  August  5,  1986) 

The  state  cannot  provide  protection  services  to  abused  or  neglected 
Indian  children  who  live  on  their  tribe's  reservation,  according  to 
Attorney  General  Mike  Greely. 

In  an  opinion  issued  to  Dave  Lewis,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  Greely  said  provisions  of  the  1983 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  (ICWA)  severely  restrict  the  agency's  authority 
to  interfere  with  tribal  family  affairs. 

Greely  said  his  opinion  affects  a  variety  of  protective  actions, 
such  as  temporary  or  emergency  removal  of  an  abused  or  neglected  child 
from  his  parents,  foster  care  placement,  termination  of  parental  rights 
and  adoption  placement.  However,  he  also  said  the  law  authorized  state 
and  tribal  agreements  that  can  allow  the  department  to  provide 
protection  services  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  No  such  agreements  exist 
in  Montana. 

Without  such  an  agreement,  Greely  said,  the  state  cannot  be 
required  by  a  tribal  court  to  provide  the  services  because  such  court 
has  no  authority  over  SRS. 

Leslie  Taylor,  SRS  attorney,  said  Monday  the  department  probably 
will  seek  agreements  with  all  Montana  tribes  to  permit  state-provided 
services  to  Indian  children.  Taylor  said  the  attorney  general's  opinion 
was  sought  because  of  confusion  over  how  SRS  provides  services  on 


reservations  and  because  tribes  are  more  interested  in  obtaining  state 
help  in  the  wake  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  cuts. 

In  his  opinion,  Greely  wrote:  "Tribes  have  a  uniquely  important 
sovereignty  interest  in  matters  affecting  the  viability  of  their 
members’  parent-child  relationships." 

"A  child’s  on-reservation  residence  and  eligibility  for  tribal 
membership  or  actual  membership  are  decisive  factors  in  determining  the 
scope  of  the  department’s  regulatory  authority."  He  said  exclusive 
tribal  jurisdiction  automatically  exists  in  both  legal  and  administra¬ 
tive  child  protection  actions  when  a  youth  resides  on  his  own 
reservation.  State  court  jurisdiction  exists  only  if  a  child  lives  off 
the  reservation,  he  said.  Even  then,  Greely  said,  a  tribe  can  still 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  an  Indian  child  who  is  a  member  of  another 
tribe. 

"These  provisions  of  the  law  reflect  an  intent  by  Congress  to 
commit  to  tribal  resolution  the  removal  of  an  Indian  child  from  his 
parent’s  custody  and  placement  into  an  environment  calculated  to  further 
his  best  interests,  "  Greely  said. 

He  said  the  ICWA  was  enacted  because  of  widespread  concern  over  the 
frequent  removal  by  state  agencies  of  Indian  children  from  the  custody 
of  their  parents  or  Indian  guardians  and  placement  in  non-Indian 
environments . 

Greely  also  said  since  SRS  is  prevented  from  providing  child 
protection  services,  it  is  not  responsible  for  making  foster  care 
maintenance  payments  for  Indian  children  whose  foster  care  or  adoption 
placement  is  under  exclusive  tribal  jurisdiction.  Likewise,  the  state 
may  not  use  state  or  local  funds  to  provide  services  to  Indian  children 
who  either  live  on  their  own  reservation  or  already  receive  assistance 
from  BIA  programs,  he  said. 

STATE  AND  TRIBES  MAY  SIGN  PACTS  ON  CHILD  WELFARE 
(Great  Falls  Tribune,  August  9,  1986) 

Agreements  may  be  signed  soon  that  would  clear  the  way  for  the 
state  to  provide  welfare  services  to  Indian  children  living  on 
reservations  in  Montana,  the  state  coordinator  of  Indian  affairs  said 
Friday. 

Donald  "Louie"  Clayborn  predicted  that  such  agreements  with  the 
seven  reservations  could  be  in  place  within  the  next  six  months  unless 
there  are  unforeseen  problems. 

His  forecast  came  in  the  wake  of  an  attorney  general’s  opinion  that 
the  state  cannot  provide  welfare  protection  services  to  Indian  youth 
living  on  their  own  reservations  until  cooperative  agreements  are  worked 
out  to  settle  jurisdictional  issues. 

Clayborn  said  a  proposed  agreement  was  worked  out  with  the  Fort 
Peck  tribes  in  April  and,  barring  technical  problems,  could  be  signed  by 
all  parties  in  another  30  days. 

He  said  he  was  not  surprised  by  the  opinion  because  the  federal 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  mandates  such  agreements  before  a  state  can  get 
involved  with  cases  of  abused  or  neglected  Indian  children. 

According  to  Clayborn,  the  issue  of  state  services  for  reservation 
children  has  been  a  key  concern  of  his  since  he  took  office  3%  years 
ago.  "It's  been  a  thorn  in  my  side  continually,"  he  said. 


He  said  he  helped  initiate  formal  negotiations  between  the  Fort 
Belknap  tribes  and  the  Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services 
in  1983.  The  talks  produced  two  tentative  agreements  on  child  welfare 
services,  but  the  attorney  general’s  office  was  the  only  party  that 
refused  to  sign  either  accord. 

Clayborn  said  the  state  attorneys  claimed  the  agreements  violated  a 
statute  that  prohibited  such  state-tribal  agreements  from  diminishing  or 
expanding  the  jursidiction  of  either  side.  That  provision  was  removed 
by  the  1985  Legislature. 

The  attorney  general's  office  also  argued  that  the  tribes  would 
have  to  agree  to  relinquish  their  sovereign  immunity  from  lawsuits  in 
order  to  share  legal  responsibility  for  any  child  custody  actions  taken 
on  the  reservation. 

Clayborn  called  the  demand  unnecessary  and  a  "veiled  way  to  force 
tribes  to  give  up  their  sovereign  immunity."  Federal  law  did  not  hold 
the  state  liable  in  the  event  of  a  suit  in  a  custody  battle  since 
jurisdiction  in  custody  cases  was  retained  by  the  tribal  courts,  he 
said . 

Despite  the  demise  of  the  Fort  Belknap  agreement,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  negotiate  a  similar  accord  with  the  Blackfeet.  That  agreement, 
too,  was  rejected  by  the  attorney  general's  office,  Clayborn  said. 

"Everytime  we  came  to  the  point  of  signing  an  agreement,  either  the 
attorney  general  or  a  local  government  took  an  adversarial  position," 
he  recalled. 

Now,  armed  with  an  attorney  general's  ruling  that  a  state-tribal 
agreement  can  pave  the  way  for  state  child  welfare  services  on  a 
reservation,  Clayborn  is  optimistic.  "I  don't  see  any  more  legal  issues 
why  they  (new  agreements)  couldn't  be  signed,"  he  said. 

Because  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  requires  the  state  to  provide 
services  in  certain  cases,  the  tribes  could  sue  the  state  if  it  balks  at 
approving  them,  he  said. 

An  SRS  attorney  said  last  week  that  the  department  would  pursue 
such  agreements. 

BLOOD  QUANTUM  HEARINGS  WILL  BE  HELD 


As  previously  discussed  in  our  last  newsletter,  the  Indian  Health 
Service  (IHS)  had  given  this  office  a  proposed  schedule  of  public 
hearings,  which  we  published  in  our  July  issue.  Since  that  date,  some 
of  the  dates  have  changed  (in  particular  the  dates  involving  Great  Falls 
and  Billings) .  Interested  persons  may  wish  to  contact  Pete  Conway  at 
657-6972  to  further  clarify  the  correctness  of  times  and  to  request 
locations.  This  will  prevent  any  misinformation. 

CASE  WON  BY  BLACKFEET 

(Glacier  Reporter,  August  7,  1986) 

A  ballpoint  pen  became  a  legal  sword  Thursday  (July  31)  as  a 
federal  appeals  court  ruled  that  the  name  of  a  Bic  pen  would  have  to  be 
changed  because  a  competitor,  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe,  used  a  similar 
name  first. 

The  decision  by  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San 
Francisco  favored  the  Lindy  Pen  Co.,  owned  by  the  tribe,  which  called  a 
fine-point  pen  "Auditor's"  in  1955  and  registered  the  trademark  in  1966. 
The  Bic  Pen  Corp.  started  calling  one  of  its  pens  "Auditor's  pen" 


without  specifying  a  brand,  the  court  said. 

A  three  judge  panel  of  the  court  returned  the  case  to  the  district 
court  with  instructions  to  tell  Bic  to  rename  its  pen  and  decide  how 
much  money  to  award  Lindy  in  damages. 

Lindy  attorney  Thomas  Turner  of  Los  Angeles  said  the  victory  means 
Lindy  will  be  able  to  employ  more  members  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  in  its 
plants.  The  Lindy  Pen  parent  company  is  Blackfeet  Plastics,  Inc. 

CATHOLIC  INDIANS  TO  ATTEND  CONFERENCE 
(Independant  Record,  August  6,  1986) 

More  than  3,000  Indians  who  are  Roman  Catholics  are  expected  to 
attend  the  annual  Tekakwitha  Conference  beginning  Wednesday  at  Montana 
State  University.  The  five  day  conference  will  include  a  prayer  service 
led  by  the  Most  Rev.  Donald  Pelotte,  the  first  Native  American  Catholic 
Bishop  of  North  America. 

The  Tekakwitha  Conference  has  about  4,500  members  from  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  is  the  largest  Native  American 
organization  in  the  country,  said  Chris  Key,  conference  spokesman. 

The  services  to  be  held  at  MSU  this  week  are  a  blend  of  traditional 
Native  American  ceremonies  and  Roman  Catholic  services.  Key  said, 
including  a  pipe  ceremony,  singing,  dancing,  Pow  Wow,  prayer  services 
and  workshops  and  panel  discussions  on  native  and  Catholic  teachings, 
alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  suicide. 

TRIBES  NIX  WATER  CRITICISM 

(Great  Falls  Tribune,  August  7,  1986) 

Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribal  council  members  Wednesday 
night  refused  to  accept  comment  on  a  controversial  water  ordinance,  and 
restricted  their  public  hearing  to  regulations  that  enforce  the  measure. 

"The  ordinance  is  law  now,"  Tribal  Chairman  Ron  Therriault  told  the 
crowd  of  about  70.  "This  hearing  is  for  the  public  comments  on  the 
proposed  regulations  only."  When  asked  what  forum  the  people  should  use 
for  airing  their  concerns  about  the  New  Aquatics  Lands  Conservation 
Ordinance,  Therriault  replied,  "Lawyers." 

Under  the  ordinance,  any  reservation  resident  planning  alterations 
to  lakes,  streams,  wetlands,  or  other  aquatic  lands  must  get  a  permit 
from  the  tribes'  Shoreline  Protection  Office. 

The  ordinance,  which  has  already  been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Dept,  of 
the  Interior,  shifts  jurisdiction  for  aquatic  lands  -  including  those 
owned  by  non-tribal  members  -  from  county  conservation  districts  to  the 
t  rib al  government . 

The  ordinance  has  drawn  loud  protest  from  the  Lake  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  the  Lake  County  Conservation  District  Board  Members. 

Therriault  said  the  tribal  council  "will  continue  to  accept  written 
comments  on  the  issue." 


AT  THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 


INDIANS  TO  AID  CENSUS  BUREAU 
(Great  Falls  Tribune,  July  17,  1986) 

Census  Bureau  officials  plan  to  meet  with  American  Indian 
representatives  in  early  August  to  seek  their  help  in  preparing  for  the 
1990  Census. 

The  meetings  are  scheduled  for  August  5  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
August  7  in  Bismarck,  N.D.  The  Minneapolis  meeting  is  for  Indians  from 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin.  In  Bismarck,  the  officials  will  meet  with  Indians  from 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 

INDIAN  ENVIRONMENT  COULD  BENEFIT  FROM  AMENDMENTS 
(reprinted  in  part  from  Great  Falls  Tribune,  August  6,  1986) 

Recent  amendments  to  two  environmental  safety  laws  enacted  when 
Jimmy  Carter  was  President  may  herald  a  cleaner  era  for  Indian  tribes. 
The  amendments  should  give  tribes  access  to  federal  aid  for  pollution 
clean-ups,  correcting  a  vexing  problem  dating  back  to  the  original 
passage  of  environmental  legislation.  Momentum  generated  in  and  outside 
the  agency  (U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency)  has  helped  change  the 
pending  Superfund  law  and  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  to  let  EPA  fund  tribes 
directly  for  the  first  time.  But  a  total  of  nine  environmental  quality 
laws  must  be  amended  before  Indian  reservations  are  assured  a  role  equal 
with  states  in  determining  the  quality  of  their  air,  water  and  soil. 

The  so-called  Superfund  law,  titled  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Conservation  and  Liability  Act  of  1980,  created  a  sort  of  bank 
account  states  could  tap  for  clean-ups.  Funds  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  a  "priority  list"  of  specific  sites.  Until  now,  states 
nominated  reservation  sites  to  the  list.  The  amended  law  would  let 
tribes  nominate  their  own  sites  and  dip  directly  into  the  fund  without 
having  to  share  in  the  clean-up  cost,  as  states  must  do.  Cost-sharing 
as  well  as  finding  a  disposal  site  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Interior  secretary. 

A  new  provision  affecting  both  tribes  and  states  would  require  the 
federal  government  to  pay  the  cost  of  permanently  relocating  residents 
of  a  contaminated  area  where  this  was  deemed  necessary. 

Such  controversial  measures  have  slowed  the  bill’s  progress  through 
a  conference  of  House  and  Senate  negotiators  who  are  writing  the  final 
bill.  A  source  close  to  the  conference  said  it  appears  likely  there 
will  be  no  compromise  and  the  old  bill  will  be  reauthorized  with  all  its 
omissions  intact. 

Last  month,  Indian  rights  groups  began  toasting  progress  when  a 
revised  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  was  signed  into  law.  SDWA,  passed  in 
1977,  authorized  EPA  to  operate  or  oversee  treatment  programs  to  limit 
the  amount  of  chemicals  in  drinking  water.  Under  the  amendments,  tribes 
will  receive  up  to  $1.4  million  to  build  treatment  plants  in  the  next 
four  years,  an  increase  of  $25,000  over  what  they  were  receiving 
annually  from  the  states. 

While  this  seems  a  fairly  nominal  gain,  real  significance  is  seen 
in  EPA’s  new  ability  to  help  fund  tribal  enforcement  of  tribal  water 
standards.  None  of  the  nine  bills  enacted  in  the  1970’s  to  establish 


federal  control  over  the  environment  and  over  the  public  welfare  in 
cases  of  contamination  mentioned  Indian  tribes  as  sovereign  entities 
separate  from  states  and  local  governments.  Tribes  clearly  had  the 
right  to  regulate  air  and  water,  but  had  to  share  federal  environmental 
funds  with  the  states. 

Tribes  do  not  pay  state  taxes,  and  an  internal  EPA  memo  noted  the 
consequent  "reluctance"  of  some  states  to  fund  reservation  sites.  The 
memo  noted  EPA’s  own  lack  of  authority  to  run  programs  that  would  bring 
reservations  into  compliance  with  federal  standards.- 

In  1983,  EPA  began  trying  to  extend  its  authority  to  Indian  land. 
After  President  Reagan  unveiled  a  policy  of  treating  tribes  "on  a 
government-to-government  basis,"  the  agency  created  an  Indian  program 
office  that  includes  lawyers  who  try  to  remove  legal  impediments  to 
federal  oversight. 

Until  the  revised  law  takes  effect,  the  most  vocal  advocates  of 
environmental  Indian  policies  said  they  will  be  leery.  "We’ll  be 
satisfied  when  tribes  are  given  the  same  opportunity  to  protect  their 
lands  as  the  rest  of  the  United  States  has,  but  we’re  not  going  to  have 
it  unless  we’ve  established  in  the  law  a  place  where  tribes  can  fit.  It 
can't  just  be  piecemeal,"  said  Pablita  Abeyta,  a  staff  assistant  of  the 
Navaho  Nation. 

Senators  James  Abdnor,  R-S.D.,  Quentin  Burdick,  D-N.D.,  and  Gary 
Hart,  D-Colo.,  introduced  the  Indian  amendments  to  the  Superfund  law  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

NEGOTIATED  AGREEMENT  BRINGS  PROMISED  WATER  CLOSER  TO  REALITY  FOR  TRIBES 
(Native  American  Rights  Fund  News  Release,  July  24,  1986) 

Under  the  threat  of  a  water  right  lawsuit  that  would  cost  at  least  $11 
million  in  litigation  costs  to  the  state  of  Colorado  alone,  and  would 
almost  without  a  doubt  result  in  an  Indian  victory,  a  landmark 
negotiated  agreement  has  been  entered  into  that  will  result  in  the 
construction  of  the  Animas  La  Plata  Water  project  in  southwestern 
Colorado.  The  effect  of  the  11th  hour  agreement  is  that  ultimately  the 
Ute  Mountain  Utes’  and  the  Southern  Utes’  rights  to  water  in  southwest 
Colorado  are  met  without  causing  chaos  for  other  users  in  the  area. 
Congress  must  now  provide  the  legislative  framework  to  implement  the 
agreement . 

The  terms  of  the  negotiated  agreement  stipulate  that  the  two  tribes 
will  1)  receive  $60.5  million  for  economic  development,  2)  that  they 
will  be  guaranteed  87,000  acre  feet  of  water  to  be  stored  and  available 
to  them  from  the  Dolores  and  ALP  Projects  for  industrial,  agricultural 
and  other  beneficial  purposes,  and  3)  that  they  will  receive  a 
settlement  of  their  water  claims  on  the  other  streams  crossing  the  two, 
resulting  in  approximately  42,000  acre  feet  of  water. 

Previously  the  two  tribes  had  been  pledged  substantial  water  rights 
by  the  federal  government  which  were  later  developed  by  non-Indians  from 
various  local  water  districts,  towns  and  the  federal  government  itself. 
The  Indians,  meanwhile,  are  without  irrigation  and  industrial  water 
needed  for  economic  development.  Drinking  water  is  hauled  to  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Reservation. 

The  agreement  reflects  a  unique  joint  effort  between  the  state  of 
Colorado,  the  tribes,  and  non-Indian  users  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
water  for  the  area  by  construction  of  the  federal  water  project.  The 


water  project  itself  was  conceived  of  40  years  ago.  Finally  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1968,  the  project  has  been  backburnered  by  several 
Administrations  because  of  lack  of  federal  appropriations.  In  1985 
Congress  appropriated  $1.3  million  to  start  construction  on  the  project. 
Total  costs  are  estimated  in  excess  of  $550  million.  Under  the  new 
agreement,  the  federal  government  will  pay  $360.6  million  with  state  and 
local  interests  providing  the  remainder  of  the  funding. 

Scott  McElroy,  NARF  attorney  for  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  related 
that:  "This  agreement  demonstrates  that  with  the  federal  government’s 

assistance,  water  rights  can  be  obtained  for  the  tribes  through  the 
negotiations  process  without  jeopardizing  the  interest  of  existing 
non-Indian  water  users. 

SENATOR  ANDREWS  REQUESTS  SUPPORT  FOR  TRIBAL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
(Indian  News  Notes,  Vol.  10,  No.  26) 

Senator  Mark  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  spoke  June  25  in  support  of  a  bill 
to  continue  funding  assistance  to  tribally  controlled  community 
colleges.  Andrews  noted  there  were  21  title  I  tribally  controlled 
commumity  colleges  in  eight  states  serving  more  than  4,000  students. 
Andrews  said  nine  of  the  schools  are  fully  accredited;  six  are 
candidates  for  accreditation  and  six  are  in  precandidacy  status  meeting 
all  certification  requirements.  He  said  since  1983  an  additional  three 
colleges  have  come  into  existence;  five  have  attained  accreditation  and 
two  schools  now  offer  four-year  programs.  Andrews  described  this  as 
"great  progress ...  toward  self-sufficiency  and  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  Indian  community."  He  concluded:  "I  believe  these  colleges  are 
performing  an  extremely  valuable  service  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation." 


STUDY  ON  INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  RELEASED  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  (OTA)  reports  that  despite  significant  improvement,  the 
health  of  Indians  is  still  poorer  than  that  of  the  non-Indians  in  the 
U.S.  Copies  of  the  report  summary  can  be  obtained  free  from  the 
Publishing  Office,  OTA,  U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  DC  20510,  (202) 
244-8996.  (Jacket  Number:  OTA-H-291)  The  full  report  may  be  purchased 
for  $16  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documaents,  U.S.  GPO ,  Washington,  DC 
20402,  (Stock  #  052-003-01033-0).  Reprinted  from  HAC  News,  July  9,  1986 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SAYS  RESERVATION  LIQUOR  STORES  NEED  STATE  LICENSE 
(Indian  News  Notes,  Vol.  10,  No.  29) 

Privately  owned  liquor  stores  on  Indian  reservations  in  Wisconsin  must 
abide  by  state  liquor  laws.  Attorney  General  Bronson  LaFollette  ruled 
July  28.  Such  businesses  located  within  reservation  boundaries  are 
required  to  have  a  state  liquor  license,  which  counts  toward  the 
municipality’s  quota,  and  a  license  from  the  tribal  council.  La  Follette 
said  in  a  formal  opinion.  Forest  County  District  Attorney  Keven  Kelley 
requested  the  opinion  concerning  Sokaogon  Mole  Lake  Chippewa  Community 
Reservation.  LaFollette' s  opinion  was  restricted  to  privately  owned 
businesses.  The  application  of  the  state  liquor  licensing  laws  to 
Indian  tribes  or  to  tribally  owned  businesses  will  be  addressed  in  a 
forthcoming  opinion,  LaFollette  said. 


BIA  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  BEGIN  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  RESERVATION  DRUGS 


BIA  Law  Enforcement  Officers  have  begun  an  extensive  campaign  against 
the  supply  and  use  of  narcotics,  drugs  and  marijuana  on  Indian 
reservations  throughout  the  United  States.  Ross  Swimmer,  Interior's 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  has  given  top  priority  to 
improving  law  and  order  on  reservations.  He  feels  it  is  a  fundamental 
key  to  economic  development  for  the  Indian  tribes. 

"Many  Indian  reservations,  which  in  past  years  were  relatively  free  from 
drug  activity,  are  now  experiencing  frequent  problems,"  Swimmer  said. 
"Illegal  drug  activities  on  the  reservation  tear  at  the  very  fiber  of 
the  Indian  communities,  destroying  traditional  Indian  values  and 
creating  lawlessness.  I  intend  to  commit  resources  necessary  to  help 
rid  the  reservations  of  this  illegal  activity,"  he  added. 

He  asked  that  all  tribal  leaders  support  this  campaign. 

(Dept,  of  the  Interior  News  Release,  August  8,  1986) 

INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE  BILL  FAILS 

On  April  29,  1986  the  full  House  of  Representatives  failed  to  pass 
H.R.  4600,  legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvements  Act  (P.L.  94-437).  The  vote  was  263  to  141,  seven  short  of 
the  270  or  two-thirds  needed  for  passage.  Two  House  committees  having 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  health  issues,  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  agreed  to  H.R.  4600  as  a 
compromise.  It  would  extend,  through  FY  1989,  most  of  the  program 
authorities  currently  authorized  by  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act.  Some  of  those  programs  include  Indian  health  manpower  development 
and  urban  Indian  health  projects. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  an  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Fund,  authorized  at  $10  million  a  year.  This  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  regular  IHS  budget  for  clinical  care,  preventive  health  efforts,  and 
the  CHR  program.  A  new  Catastrophic  Health  Emergency  Fund  would  be 
authorized  through  H.R.  4600  to  meet  extraordinary  costs.  Also,  the 
scope  of  the  IHS  Sanitation  facilities  program  would  be  expanded  by 
authorizing  funds  for  operation  of  community  sanitation  facilities  by 
IHS  personnel. 

A  major  component  of  the  bill  calls  for  elevation  of  the  IHS  within 
the  Dept,  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  removing  it  from  the  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administration  and  establishing  it  as  a  separate 
agency  of  the  Public  Health  Service  -  99.1  million  dollars  would  be 
authorized  for  a  3  year  period.  The  administration  strongly  opposes 
H.R.  4600.  The  bill  would  extend  authorities  administration  considers 
unnecessary  or  redundant.  Also,  it  is  felt  the  proposed  IHS  elevation 
is  wastefully  disruptive,  and  numerous  and  costly  studies  and  reports 
would  be  required. 

As  of  June  24,  1986  the  issues  had  not  been  resolved  and  were  still 
in  discussion.  Action  on  companion  legislation  in  the  Senate  (S-277) 
has  been  delayed  for  more  than  a  year  because  of  a  "hold"  placed  on  the 
measure  by  Senator  John  Melcher  (D-Montana) .  He  is  seeking  the 
inclusion  of  an  amendment  making  IHS  the  primary  provider  of  health  care 
services  to  Indian  people.  Currently  IHS  programs  are  considered 
residual  to  other  federal,  state,  and  local  health  resources.  This 


policy  has  a  particularly  important  role  in  the  IHS  contract  care 
program  because  it  requires  Indian  patients  to  exhaust  all  alternate 
sources  of  funding  before  IHS  will  pay  for  services  rendered. 
(Association  of  American  Indian  Physicians,  Vol.  15,  No.  2) 


SUPREME  COURT  ACTION 

COURT  RULES  INDIANS  MAY  KILL  EAGLES  ONLY  WITH  FEDERAL  PERMIT 
(Indian  News  Notes,  Vol.  10,  No.  27) 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  June  11  the  government  may 
prosecute  American  Indians  for  capturing  and  killing  bald  and  golden 
eagels  without  a  federal  permit,  even  on  reservations.  The  9-0  decision 
reinstated  federal  charges  against  Dwight  Dion  of  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Tribe  in  South  Dakota,  accused  of  taking  and  selling  eagles  and  eagle 
feathers.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  in  his  opinion  of  the  court,  said 
the  1962  federal  eagle  protection  act  repealed  hunting  rights  granted 
the  Yankton  Sioux  under  an  1858  treaty.  The  law  "reflected  an 
unmistakable  and  explicit  legislative  policy  choice  that  Indian  hunting 
of  the  bald  or  golden  eagle...  is  inconsistent  with  the  need  to  preserve 
those  species,"  Marshall  said.  Indians  may  still  hunt  the  birds,  but 
only  after  receiving  federal  permits  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Dept,  of  Interior.  The  permits  allow  limited  hunting  to  provide 
eagel  feathers  for  tribal  religious  rituals.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  said  it  had  recently  issued  such  a  permit  to  the  Hopi  Tribe  in 
Arizona,  allowing  the  taking  of  several  eagles  for  religious  ceremonies. 
This  was  the  first  taking  permit  issued  by  the  agency  in  about  ten 
years.  Eagle  feathers  and  parts  also  can  be  obtained  by  Indians  from 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  agency. 

CAPITOL  NEWS 

MARY  GROUND ,  104  YEARS  OLD,  IS  HONORED 


Mary  Ground,  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  was 
honored  on  August  10,  1986  by  the  State  of  Montana,  its  citizens,  the 
Governor,  and  people  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation.  Mr.  Wilbur  Werner,  an 
attorney  from  Cut  Bank  and  also  a  member  of  the  Lt .  Governor’s  Century 
Citizens  Program,  nominated  Mrs.  Ground  to  this  very  exclusive  club.  In 
order  to  receive  nomination,  one  must  be  100  years  old  by  1989.  Mary  is 
already  assured  of  that! 

The  Lieutenant  Governor's  office  was  kind  enough  to  send  over  a 
copy  of  the  general  information  on  Mary  Ground  which  accompanied  her 
nomination.  On  June  25,  1986,  Mary  was  interviewed  at  the  nursing  home 
in  Browning,  Montana  and  the  following  information  came  from  that 
interview:  "I  was  born  along  the  Belly  River  when  the  berries  were  ripe 

in  1882  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Standoff,  Alberta,  Canada.  My 
mother  was  a  Blood  Indian  by  the  name  of  Medicine  Pipe  Woman.  She  died 
soon  after  my  birth.  When  I  was  born,  I  had  blue  eyes  and  light  skin. 

My  father  was  a  French  Canadian.  I  do  not  remember  either  my  father  or 
my  mother  and  my  father  left  my  mother  before  I  was  born.  Because  of 
my  blue  eyes  and  light  skin,  the  Chief  made  my  mother  leave  me  out  on 
the  prairie.  He  relented  and  permitted  her  to  get  me  the  next  day.  I 


was  named  Grass  Woman.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  day  of  my  birth,  but  my 
children  and  grandchildren  have  fixed  it  at  August  10,  as  this  is  the 
time  when  most  berries  are  ripe. 

After  my  mother  died,  I  was  raised  by  Big  Old  Woman  Under  Mouse  and 
was  brought  over  into  the  United  States  in  a  horse  travois  when  I  was 
about  five  years  old.  I  was  adopted  by  Katie  and  Charlie  Sherman  and 
attended  the  boarding  school  for  girls  and  boys  at  the  Holy  Family 
Mission  on  the  Two  Medicine  River  south  of  Browning,  Montana  up  to  the 
fifth  grade.  The  Mission  was  run  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  who  had  charge 
of  the  boys  and  Ursuline  Sisters,  who  had  charge  of  the  girls.  It  was 
at  the  Holy  Family  Mission  tht  I  was  baptized  and  given  the  name  of 
Mary.  Here  I  made  my  First  Communion,  confirmed  by  the  first  Montana 
bishop,  who  was  Bishop  Brondel  of  Helena.  I  would  board  at  the  Mission 
for  nine  months  of  school  and  for  three  months  in  the  summer,  I  would  be 
with  my  adoptive  parents.  I  remember  the  two  first  priests  at  Holy 
Family  Mission  and  they  were  Father  Prando  and  Father  Damiani.  The 
priests  and  the  sisters  were  strict,  but  we  learned. 

I  was  married  at  Holy  Family  Mission  to  John  Ground,  a  full  blood 
Blackfeet  Indian.  Our  marriage  lasted  for  54  years  and  ended  with  John 
dying  in  1953  at  Browning.  We  had  14  children.  I  am  no  longer  sure  how 
many  grandchildren  I  have  or  great-grandchildren,  but  I  believe  that  I 
have  75  grandchildren  and  285  great-grandchildren, 

great-great-grandchildren,  and  great-great-great  grandchildren.  Four  of 
my  14  children  are  living  and  they  are  here  in  Browning.  They  are: 
Cecile  Schildt,  John  Ground,  Gertrude  Heavy  Runner,  and  Eugene  Ground. 

I  have  lead  a  long  and  happy  life  and  I  have  kept  busy  raising  my 
large  family  and  doing  ranch  work.  At  election  times,  I  was  an  election 
judge  and  interpreter  where  the  people  voted.  For  over  20  years,  we 
would  set  up  our  teepee  at  the  entrance  to  the  big  hotel  at  East  Glacier 
Park  with  other  full  blood  Indian  families  and  greet  the  tourists  who 
came  on  the  Great  Northern  trains.  I  have  met  many  famous  people 
including  movie  stars,  Clark  Gable,  Gary  Cooper,  Vic  Mature  and  George 
Montgomery.  I  have  met  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  being 
McKinley,  Taft,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

For  two  years,  I  helped  out  at  the  Blackfeet  Gift  Shop  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Montana  and  I  knew  Hugh  and  Margaret  Black  who  founded  St. 

Mary ’ s . 

I  do  not  know  for  sure,  but  I  believe  that  I  am  the  oldest  living 
Blackfeet  Indian  and  maybe  the  oldest  person  of  Indian  Blood  in  the 
state  of  Montana. 

They  treat  me  good  here  in  the  nursing  home  and  my  children  and 
grandchildren  and  many  old  friends  come  to  see  me.  I  remember  many  old 
Indian  stories  that  were  told  to  me  by  the  old  people  and  in  1978  my 
granddaughter,  Cynthia  Kipp,  recorded  them  on  a  tape  and  they  were  later 
published  in  a  booklet  entitled  "Grass  Woman  Stories"  by  Mary  Ground. 
They  tell  me  that  they  are  planning  another .birthday  party  for  me  on 
Sunday,  August  10th,  here  at  the  nursing  home  and  all  of  my  relatives 
and  friends  are  invited." 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  MEETS 


Montana's  Legislative  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  met  on  Friday, 
August  15,  1986  in  Billings  at  the  Federal  Building.  Legislative 
Committee  members  present  included:  Senator  Delwvn  Gage,  Chairman; 


Senator  Dick  Pinsonneault ,  and  Representative  Ramona  Howe.  Topics  for 
discussion  were  varied.  Donald  Bishop,  Chairman  of  the  Little  Shell 
tribe,  discussed  his  tribes  application  for  federal  recognition  and 
where  they  are  at  in  the  process.  The  tribe  had  apparently  filed  back 
in  1983  and  in  1985,  they  received  a  letter  of  omissions  that  they 
needed  to  clarify.  They  are  in  the  process  of  doing  this.  They  have 
hired  a  couple  of  anthropologists  who  are  completing  their  research  and 
then  the  application  will  be  in  its  final  stages. 

Dan  Bucks,  Deputy  Director  of  Operations  for  the  State  Department 
of  Revenue,  and  Don  Kittson  and  Phil  Roy,  tribal  attorneys  for  the 
Blackfeet  tribe  did  presentations  in  regard  to  the  Blackfeet  tribe's 
liquor  ordinance  and  taxation.  While  there  have  been  conflicts 
regarding  this  issue,  parties  involved  seemed  to  agree  that  other  states 
and  Indian  tribes  have  been  able  to  work  out  equitable  solutions  that 
benefit  all  involved  and  they  felt  this  could  be  accomplished  here  also. 
Due  to  the  recent  election  of  the  Blackfeet 's  tribal  council  and  a  large 
changeover  of  positions,  negotiations  have  been  stalled  until  the  new 
council  has  had  a  chance  to  review  and  inform  themselves  regarding  the 
ordinance.  Legislatively,  Dan  Bucks  recommended  that  the  committee 
might  want  to  either  revise  present  Montana  code  or  initiate  new 
legislation  which  would  afford  an  easy  method  of  transfer  of  funds  in 
regard  to  revenue-sharing  measures  which  may  come  from  cooperative 
agreements  with  Montana's  tribes. 

Also,  the  committee  further  discussed  recommendations  made  on  the 
two  issues  of  alcohol  and  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act.  Raising  the 
present  drinking  age  from  19  to  21  seemed  to  be  a  given  among  those  in 
attendance.  This  measure  is  to  be  on  the  November  ballot.  Another 
measure  recommended  was  the  state  be  asked  to  recognize  IHS ' 
approval/certification  of  alcohol  treatment  programs  on  the  reservation. 
A  comparison  of  standards  between  the  state  and  the  IHS  is  being  looked 
into.  Several  problem  areas,  such  as  the  duplication  of  forms,  have 
already  been  solved  and  incorporated. 

Recommendations  in  regard  to  the  ICWA  were  also  discussed. 
Legislatively,  it  was  suggested  that  the  MCA's  may  have  to  be  amended  in 
order  for  foster  care  review  boards  to  include  a  person  knowledgeable  of 
Indian  culture.  This  is  being  researched.  It  was  also  thought  that  a 
recommendation  could  be  made  to  Montana's  district  courts  to  follow  the 
guidelines  set  out  in  the  federal  register  in  regard  to  the  ICWA.  There 
was  also  discussion  on  possibly  creating  a  coordinating  position  within 
SRS  to  handle  specifically  ICW  cases,  cooperative  agreements,  etc.  This 
is  being  reviewed. 

Merle  Lucas,  Director  of  the  Intertribal  Policy  Board,  did  a 
presentation  on  what  his  office  has  in  the  works.  Mr.  Lucas  also 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  committee  and  its  efforts.  I  believe 
Merle’s  remarks  are  reflective  of  thoughts  throughout  Indian  country  in 
regard  to  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  Since  the  committee's 
inception,  areas  of  concern  for  Montana's  Indian  populace  have  finally 
had  an  arena.  Not  only  has  the  committee  served  a  useful  purpose  as  a 
public  forum  for  Indian  concerns,  but  they  have  also  been  instrumental 
legislatively  by  helping  to  sponsor  and  draft  bills  at  different  times. 
For  these  reasons,  we  compliment  them. 

The  Committee  is  scheduled  to  meet  again  in  November  and  we  will 
provide  you  with  an  update  at  that  time. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


OUTREACH  PROGRAM  FOR  INDIAN  VETERANS  STARTED 
(American  Indian  Report,  Vol  II,  No.  8) 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  funded  the  Indian  and  Native  Veterans 
Outreach  Program  to  be  administered  by  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians.  Information  about  business  and  job  opportunities  for  Indian 
veterans  is  available  through  a  free  telephone  hot-line  -  §00-342-VETS 

COMPUTER  NETWORK  FOR  INDIAN  PEOPLE 
(American  Indian  Report,  Vol  II,  No.  8) 

Associated  Indigenous  Communications  (AICOM)  is  an  international 
indigenous-based  information  service  which  has  established  a 
telecomputer  network  designed  to  provide  electronic  resources  and 
information  for  Indian  country.  A  computer  with  a  modem  is  needed  to 
access  the  latest  news  items  involving  Indian  affairs,  communicate  with 
other  Indian  subscribers  and  participate  in  conferences  on  current 
Indian  topics.  For  more  information  contact  AICOM  at  (607)  273-0168  in 
New  York  or  (301)  854-0499  in  the  DC  area. 

INDIANS  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  IN  STATE  ELECTIONS  IS  THREATENED 
(American  Indian  Report,  Vol  II,  No.  8) 

Paul  Mallaly,  a  republican  candidate  for  the  Minnesota  State  senate, 
says  that  Indians  who  do  not  pay  state  taxes  should  not  be  able  to  vote 
in  state  elections.  Mallaly  is  also  the  president  of  Equal  Rights  for 
Everybody  -  a  group  that  has  been  challenging  tribal  hunting  and  fishing 
rights.  If  elected,  he  intends  to  strip  Indians  of  their  right  to  vote 
in  state  elections  and  to  receive  state  funds  on  the  reservation. 

POL  INDIAN  OFFICE  ATTEMPTS  TO  ABROGATE  URBAN  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

Proposed  rules  and  regulations  being  circulated  by  the  U.S.  Dept, 
of  Labor  (DOL)  could  effectively  eliminate  approximately  100  Indian 
grant  programs  targeted  at  over  50%  of  the  total  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  population  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  new  rules,  states 
could  take  away  Indian  grant  funds  from  local  Indian  job  placement/ 
training  centers,  even  though  the  states  have  historically  done  a  poor 
jobv  in  admininstering  these  funds.  One  state,  Ohio,  told  its  Indian 
service  providers  they  (the  state)  could  use  the  money  for  populations 
other  than  Indians.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
specifically  mandated  the  funds  be  used  exclusively  for  Indians  and 
Native  Americans. 

The  proposed  rules  would  allow  DOL  officials  to  consider  state 
governments /agencies  as  "Indian-controlled  organizations"  for  the 
purposes  of  funding,  if  the  state  agency  could  demonstrate  that  it  had 
the  "potential  for  significant  superiority  overall"  to  a  local  Indian 
job  placement /training  facility.  No  time  requirements  wold  be  placed  on 
the  states  as  to  when  they  had  to  be  significantly  superior  overall. 

One  Indian  leader  has  stated,  "If  it  took  a  state  50  years  to  get  there, 
no  one  in  DOL  would  really  care." 

Three  possible  reasons  for  DOL’s  recent  moves  have  been  suggested. 
They  are:  1)  DOL  hopes  to  lessen  its  work  load  at  its  Indian  office  by 


having  less  grants  to  handle.  If  all  the  grants  were  given  to  states 
through  block  grants,  there  would  be  little  need  for  an  Indian  office. 
(There  currently  exists  a  grant  office  which  deals  with  the  states.)  2) 
Further  staffing  and  budget  cuts  in  the  Indian  office  would  be  justified 
if  the  grants  were  handled  through  the  same  office  that  deals  with  state 
grants.  3)  Indian  monies  going  to  the  states  could  make  up  some  of  the 
reductions  states  have  been  facing  in  their  administrative  budgets. 

Since  1980  the  National  Urban  Indian  Council  (NUIC)  has  brought 
suit  against  DOL  five  (5)  times  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  agency  to 
properly  administer  their  Indian  grant  funds.  Although  the  DOL  has  lost 
on  each  occasion  in  their  own  courtrooms,  the  Department  continues  to 
make  grant  awards  to  non-Indian  controlled  groups  over  Indian-controlled 
groups,  thus  attempting  to  forestall  or  delay  adherence  to  the  orders  of 
their  own  Administative  Law  judges. 

The  NUIC  is  a  national  community-based  organization.  It  receives 
no  funding  to  bring  these  suits  against  DOL  and  does  such  through  the 
efforts  of  volunteers.  In  a  precedent  setting  case  brought  against  DOL 
in  1984,  the  DOL  Administrative  Law  Judge  (Samuel  B.  Groner)  upheld 
Indian  preference  in  awarding  grants  through  the  Dept's  Indian  office 
(Case  No.  81-CETA-329) .  DOL  is  now  attempting  to  change  the  regulations 
which  were  the  basis  for  that  earlier  decision. 

(National  Urban  Indian  Council  News  Release,  July  9,  1986) 

AWARD  MADE  TO  AMERICAN  INDIAN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  INC. 

A  1.6  million  dollar  contract  was  awarded  by  the  BIA  to  American 
Indian  Scholarships,  Inc.  (AIS) .  An  announcement  was  made  on  May  14, 
1986.  Fellowship  grants  will  be  awarded  to  eligible  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  graduate  students.  AIS  will  be  able  to  provide  grants  to 
law  students  and  graduate  students  including  those  in  the  health  and 
medical  fields.  In  the  past  the  bureau  had  contracted  a  separate 
program  for  law  students.  To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  be  a  member 
of  a  federally  recognized  tribe,  at  least  one-fourth  degree  Indian, 
attending  an  accredited  graduate  or  professional  school  as  a  full-time 
student,  and  pursuing  either  a  masters,  doctorate,  or  professional 
degree.  For  further  information  contact:  Lorraine  Edmo,  American 
Indian  Scholarships,  Inc.,  5106  Grand  Avenue,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  NM 
87108.  (Assoc,  of  Amer.  Indian  Physicians,  Vol.  15,  N.  2) 

INDIAN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  STORE  TO  BE  OPENED 


The  Helena  Indian  Alliance  is  opening  an  arts  and  crafts  store  at 
429  Main  (next  to  the  "No  Sweat  Cafe")  in  Helena.  Plans  are  to  buy  and 
sell  authentic  Indian  beadwork,  moccasins,  art,  or  anything  that  is 
Indian  flavored. 

They  are  also  planning  a  NAME  THE  STORE  CONTEST  on  September  12, 
1986.  A  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  name. 

If  interested,  please  contact  Mike  Youngman  at  442-9334. 

MONTANA  INDIAN  POPULATION  UP  40  PERCENT 
(Great  Falls  Tribune,  August  17,  1986) 

Economic  conditions  on  Montana’s  seven  Indian  reservations  worsened 
between  1970  and  1980  -  a  decade  in  which  the  number  of  Montana  Indians 
climbed  37  percent  to  37,153,  according  to  a  recently  released  report. 


The  two-volume  report  reflects  the  results  of  a  supplementary 
questionnaire  used  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  on  reservations  during  the 
1980  census.  Meanwhile,  plans  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  eliminate  the 
supplementary  questionnaire  in  the  1990  census  came  under  fire  at  a 
five-state  meeting  last  week  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

The  questionnaire  provided  detailed  information  for  each 
reservation  on  use  of  health  services,  attendance  at  tribal  and  BIA 
schools,  employment,  migration  on  and  off  reservations  and  other  topics 
related  to  tribal  governments.  * 

Delmar  Bigby,  who  represented  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  at  last 
week’s  meeting,  said  such  information  is  used  to  get  government  funding 
at  all  levels.  But  Edna  Paisano,  head  of  the  Census  Bureau’s  racial 
statistics  bureau,  said  federal  agencies  mainly  use  the  regular  census 
questionnaire  when  making  funding  decisions. 

Paisano,  a  Nez  Perce  and  Laguna  Indian  from  Idaho,  told  the  50 
tribal  representatives  in  Bismarck  that  procedures  tried  successfully  in 
1980  -  such  as  hiring  Indian  liasons  between  each  tribe  and  the  census 
bureau  and  sending  Indian  census  takers  door-to-door  -  will  be  continued 
in  1990  with  more  refinements. 

Results  show  Montana's  seven  resrvations  had  a  total  of  24,519 
Indians  in  1980.  Another  13,555  were  living  outside  reservations,  for  a 
total  Indian  population  of  38,074.  This  was  a  40  percent  increase  over 
the  1970  figure  of  27,130  Montana  Indians. 

The  census  bureau  has  reported  a  huge  jump  in  the  total  American 
Indian  population  in  the  past  20  years  that  can't  be  accounted  for  in 
birth  records.  So  census  officials  believe  the  increase  reflects  more 
accurate  counting.  Between  1960  and  1970,  according  to  the  census,  the 
total  U.S.  Indian  population  grew  from  523,591  to  792,730,  an  increase 
of  51  percent.  The  1980  census  counted  1,364,033  Indians,  a  further 
increase  of  72  percent,  which  is  far  more  than  the  natural  increase  of 
births  over  deaths. 

One  Montana  reservation  where  undercounting  in  1980  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  census  bureau  is  Blackfeet.  At  the  reservation's 
request  and  cost,  the  bureau  did  a  recount  in  1983  and  found  about  2,000 
more  Indians  and  200  non-Indians,  according  to  Edward  Aubert,  Blackfeet 
tribal  planning  director  who  attended  the  Bismarck  meeting.  After  the 
recount  of  1983,  the  Blackfeet  reservation  turned  out  to  be  Montana's 
largest,  with  4,853  people  of  Blackfeet  tribal  origin,  167  Cree,  57 
Chippewa,  and  36  Flathead.  There  were  also  615  Indians  of  other  tribes 
or  whose  tribe  was  not  reported,  for  a  total  Indian  population  on  the 
Blackfeet  reservation  of  5,728. 

On  the  other  Montana  reservations  in  1980,  American  Indian 
population  totals  were:  Fort  Peck,  4,310;  Crow,  3,981;  Flathead,  3,875; 
Northern  Cheyenne,  3,090;  Fort  Belknap,  1,936;  and  Rocky  Boy;s,  1,599. 

The  median  1979  income  of  Indian  households  on  reservations  in 
Montana,  with  comparisons  for  the  state  and-  the  nation,  are:  U.S. 
average,  $16,841;  Montana  average,  15,420;  Crow,  11,987;  Rocky  Boy's, 
10,709;  Flathead,  10,459;  Fort  Peck,  10,021;  Blackfeet,  9,963;  Fort 
Belknap,  9,848;  and  N.  Cheyenne,  8,742. 

The  statistics  paint  a  bleak  picture  of  reservation  life,  but  they 
underscore  Indians'  deep  attachment  to  their  land,  Bigby  said. 

(Further  statistical  information  was  also  listed  in  the  article  and  this 
information  could  be  copied  should  anyone  request  it.) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  BERKELEY  OFFERS  FINANCIAL  AID  AND  VARIED 
PROGRAMS  -  Financial  aid  is  available  to  qualifying  Indian  students  who 
are  applying  for  graduate  degree  programs  in  public  health  at  the  Univ. 
of  California,  Berkeley  according  to  program  spokesperson,  outgoing 
director,  Elaine  Walbroek.  The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  has 
one  of  the  highest  support  programs  of  any  University  through  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  and  the  Graduate  Minority  Scholarship  Program. 

Most  of  the  126  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  who  have  received 
their  MPH  degrees  from  Berkeley  have  had  assistance  from  the  Graduate 
Minority  Program  to  help  them  graduate. 

Students  who  are  working  for  their  Masters  in  Social  Welfare 
degrees  in  the  School  of  Social  Welfare  at  Berkeley  also  are  eligible 
for  special  grants.  Students  applying  to  other  graduate  degree  programs 
at  UC,  Berkeley  are  also  eligible  for  financial  assistance,  concluded 
Ms.  Walbroaek.  Information  on  different  graduate  programs  and  on 
financial  assistance  can  be  secured  by  calling  the  American  Indian 
Graduate  Program,  (415)  642-3228  (collect)  or  writing  to:  Amer.  Indian 
Graduate  Program,  140  Earl  Warren  Hall,  Univ.  of  California,  Berkeley, 

CA  94720. 

INDIAN  RIGHTS  MANUAL  AVAILABLE  -  A  manual  for  protecting  Indian  Natural 
Resources  is  designed  for  lawyers  who  represent  Indian  tribes  or  tribal 
members  in  natural  resourse  protection  matters.  It  focuses  on 
protection  of  fish,  game,  water,  timber,  minerals,  grazing  lands  and 
archaelogical  and  religious  sites.  $25.00.  Order  from  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund,  1506  Broadway,  Boulder,  CO  80302. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Biology  Position  -  University  of  Montana.  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Botany/Zoology  (non-tenure  track)  September  22,  1986  -  June  14,  1987 
Qualifications:  Recent  Ph.D.  in  one  of  the  biological  sciences  with 
teaching  experience  at  the  introductory  level  preferred  (appointment  at 
Assistant  Professor  level),  but  ABD’s  will  be  considered  (appointment  at 
Instructor  level).  Compensation:  $20,330  for  Visiting  Assistant  Prof. 
Application:  Letter  of  application,  evidence  of  teaching  ability, 

curriculum  vitae,  and  three  letter  of  recommendation,  including  current 
phone  numbers.  Deadline  August  25,  1986. 

Address  for  application/additional  info:  Dr.  D.A.  Jenni,  Chairman, 

Dept,  of  Zoology,  243-5122,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812 

Director  of  the  American  Indian  Graduate  Program,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  Application  deadline:  September  30,  1986. 
Qualifications:  Masters  of  Public  Health  or  related  degree,  two  or  more 
years  of  administrative  experience  in  health  or  human  service 
j organizations ,  and  familiarity  with  American  Indian  health  programs  and 
organizations.  Professional  experience  in  higher  education  and  student 
affairs  and  successful  proposal  development  and  funding  would  be 
desireable.  Salary  range  is  $24,420  -  $33,672.  Send  c.m.,  letters  of 
reference,  and  a  statement  indicating  how  you  match  the  specifications 
for  the  position  to:  Chair,  AIGP  Search  Committee,  19  Earl  Warren  Hall, 
School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CA  94720. 
(415)  642-3228. 


UPCOMING  EVENTS: 


The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  will  hold  its  conference  at 
Phoenix,  AZ  the  week  of  September  22,  1986. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  FUNDRAISERS  Conference  to  be  held  in  Reno,  Nevada  on 
October  1-3,  1986  at  the  Bally  Grand  Hotel  (Formerly  MGM  Grand).  The 
focus  will  be  on  non-government  resource  development  and  major  issues 
such  as  non-profit  tax  status,  etc.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Conference,  American  Indian  Program,  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  1228  M  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005  (202)  638-7066. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT, 
"Protecting  Our  Children"  will  be  held  on  May  4-6,  1987  at  the  Green  Bay 
/Oneida  Rodeway  Inn,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Proposals  for  small  and 
large  group  presentations  for  next  year's  conference  are  currently  being 
accepted  by  the  American  Indian  Institute.  If  you  are  interested  in 
presenting  or  have  suggestions,  contact  Anita  Chisholm,  Director, 
American  Indian  Institute,  Univ.  of  Oklahoma,  555  Constitution  Avenue, 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73037  by  September  15,  1986. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  has  initiated  three  new 
science/math  programs  for  schools,  teachers,  and  pre-college  (K-12) 
Native  American  students  during  the  coming  school  year.  They  are: 
Investments  in  Excellence,  ISTEP  (Indian  Science  Teacher  Educ.  Program), 
and  Real  Math.  For  further  information,  contact  Dotti  Taylor  at  (202) 
638-7066  or  write  the  Native  American  Science  Education  Assn. ,  1228  M. 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20005. 

INDIAN  SUICIDE  PREVENTION  CONFERENCE  ANNOUNCED.  The  National  Indian 
Symposium  on  Suicide  Prevention,  one  of  the  most  significant  events  for 
tribal  leaders,  health  professionals,  educators  and  social  service 
workers  concerned  with  the  future  of  Indian  country,  will  take  place 
September  18-20,  1986  in  Phoenix,  Arizona  at  the  Phoenix  Hilton  Hotel. 
Special  rates  of  $45 . 00/single  or  double  (plus  tax)  have  been  obtained. 
Hotel  reservations  may  be  made  by  contacting  the  Hilton  at  (602) 
257-1525.  Registration  for  the  National  Indian  Symposium  on  Suicide 
Prevention  is  $275.00  per  person  if  received  prior  to  Sept.  5,  1986  or 
$295.00  thereafter.  Contact  Yvette  Joseph,  at  (303)  698-2614  for 
additional  information. 

POW-WOWS  SCHEDULED 

August  14-17,  1986  -  Crow  Fair,  Crow  Agency,  MT 
August  21-24,  1986  -  Oil  Discovery  Celebration,  Poplar,  MT 
September  1-6,  1986  -  31st  Annual  Miss  Indian  American  Competition, 
Bismarck,  ND 

Sept.  29-31,  1986  -  Ashland  Pow-wow,  Ashland,  MT 


